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NATIONAL WOMAN'S PARTY 
OBJECT 


THE PROPOSED EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


Art. 1—-Men and women shall have Equal Rights throughout the United 
States and every place subject to its jurisdiction. 


„Art. 2—Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate 


legislation. 


Introduced 


W John G. Townsend, (Del.), and Senator Ed- 
: as. aaa (Neb.), Jan. 4, 1939, (Senate Joint Resolu- 
on No. 7). 


House—By „1 Louis Ludlow, (Ind.), Jan. 3, 19389, 
Joint Resolution No. 2 


presentative U. 8. Guyer, (Kans.), Jan. 3, 1939, 
coe Joint Resolution No. 27). 
By Ambrose J. (Md.), Jan. 3, 
1989, (House Joint Resolution No. 5). 
Present Status 
Senate—Before Judiciary Committee. 
House—Before Judiciary Committee. 


By Cuba, Ecuador, Paraguay, and Uruguay, at Montevideo, De- 
cember, 1933. 


PROPOSED EQUALITY AMENDMENTS TO COVENANT 
OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
The members of the undertake that in their countries 


The members of the League undertake that in their respective countries 


. The members of the League undertake that in their respective 
men and women shall have equal rights in all other fields.’’ * 

women, with voting powers, egations Council 
sembly of the League and to under the auspices of the 


Present Status 
% Before the League of Nations Committee on Status of Women. 


A Call To Women! 


F EVER there was a time for women in this coun- 
try, whatever their political faith and differences 
of 1 to rally in a common cause, that time is 
now 
Encroachments upon the right of women, married or 
single, to work for a living, continue to multiply with 
alarming rapidity. Each time one right is , the 
interests of all women are materially damaged. <p on 
lature after legislature this winter and spring has 
directed a broadside against women. In Pennsylvania 
it is against school teachers, the proposal being one 
of the most vicious ever offered against this group. 
In Massachusetts married women appear to be the 
pet peeve. There, a half dozen bills, if enacted into 
w, would “bar from civil service wives of gainfully 
employed men“. A seventh bill provides that no mar- 
ried woman shall be appointed to any Bp van se in the 
service of the state unless the husband through phy- 
sical or mental disability is unable to om her. 
It also provides for automatic termination of her serv- 
ice upon marriage. An eighth bill, local in nature, is 
similar in its intent, and prohibits officials, boards and 
commissions from contracting to employ “any femal 
where . . martial status exists“. 


On the calendar of the Delaware Legislature are two 
bills, sponsored by the State Labor Commission, seek- 
ing to limit women to 44 hours of work per week and 
to cut them off from all night work—in all groups— 
thereby giving men a monopoly on jobs requiring more 
than 44 hours work per week and jobs available — 
at night. Since the bills do not seek a 44 hour w 
for workers, nor the elimination of a night shift, 
it is apparent that the motive can only be elimina- 
tion of women workers. This action comes with ill 
grace from State Labor officials presumably charged 
with guarding without favor the interests of all work- 
ers through departments supported by the taxes paid 
by men and women alike. 


_ §$pirited. hearings on the Massachusetts bills were 
held in Boston, where the Woman’s P and almost 
all other women’s organizations opposed the restric- 
tive pro . Mrs. Leslie B. Cutler, of Needham, 
has filed with the clerk of the House a bill to close 
state jobs to married men whose wives are able to 
support them. “What’s sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander’, says Mrs. Cutler. 


The Delaware antidote bill, introduced through the 
efforts of the Woman’s Party Delaware Branch, would 
limit men to a 44 hour week and prohibit night work. 
The terms of the bill are similar to those of the Labor 
Commission bill, but apply the restrictions to men 
workers. The Wilmington Chamber of Commerce has 
condemned the pro to restrict women and there 
is general concern in this industrial state as to the ef- 
fect on industry itself. ) 


Thus state legislatures give a potent argument for 
the urgency of a guarantee in the Constitution of 
the United States that men and women shall have 
equal rights. Only such a guarantee will guard the 
precious fundamental rights of citizens in time of 
stress, when panic, lack of intelligence to properly 
solve economic problems and sex prejudice combine 
to victimize women. Legislatures have unwittingly 
sounded a clarion call to women to unite for action— 
not merely to kill “specific bills” and their attendant 
ills, but for the broader and more effective phase of 
the fight—to settle once for all the principle that in 


+ a Democracy women, as citizens, must be guaranteed 


equal rights with other citizens. 
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Of Laws 


Note: Burnita Shelton Matthews, brilliant Washing 


ton at 
on Women’s 
created by the League of Nations. She is a past 2 


men’s Bar Association of District of Columbia and is a 
member of the faculty of the Washington N of Law. 
For a number of years she has been chairman of t 

Committee of National Woman’s Party and of the Inter 
American Commission of Women. She is author of many 
National and state laws in the interest of women. In other 
words, she is an authority. Facts covered in the article are 
Fs ca on March 1, 1939, the date of ite release by 


M EN and women shall have equal rights through- 
out the United States and every place subject to 
its jurisdiction,” according to an amendment offered 
to the Constitution of the United States. | 

The Constitution is the supreme law of the land, 
the charter of liberties for which America has world- 
wide fame. | 

When adopted about 150 years ago the Constitu- 
tion summed up the liberties previously attained by 
free men through centuries of progress in civilized 
countries. But as women were under | 
no provision guaranteed to them freedom from sex 
discriminations. The amendment is intended to en- 
able women to live under the general rules govern- 
ing the rest of society, and to afford them equal 
rights to as much opportunity, liberty and happiness 
as men enjoy. 

A fleeting glimpse of existing laws shows the need 
for establishing equal rights. Oklahoma bars women 
from all high public offices. No woman may be em- 
ployed by the Wisconsin Legislature. Jury service is 
an important part of the administration of justice from 
which women are excluded in a majority of the states. 
Sometimes the disqualification is not expressly declared 
by statute but is upheld by implication on the historical 
theory of “defect of sex.” In Florida no married woman, 
however intelligent, may freely carry on a business 
without a court inquiry into her competency. In Wash- 
ington State a married woman cannot sue for damages 
for personal injuries unless her husband joins in the 
suit. Georgia allows the husband to collect his wife’s 
pay envelope. In Nevada and New Mexico when the 
husband and wife own common property he is permit- 
ted to will away his one-half but the wife, if the husband 
lives, usually cannot leave a dollar of her half of this 
common n to anyone, not even to her own 
children. Texas allows divorce for infidelity and a single 
act suffices for a wronged husband, but the wronged 
wife must 3 both abandonment and living in in- 
fidelity. In Kentucky a wife may not divorce her hus- 
band for drunkenness unless accompanied by property 
waste and non-support, but a husband may divorce his 
wife for drunkenness alone unless he is in like fault. 
Montana and the District of Columbia prefer men to 
women as paid administrators of estates of their de- 
ceased kin. Grotius over 300 years ago held that the 
father enjoys rights superior to those of the mother 
“on account of the excellence of his sex.” This logic 
has been quoted in support of subordinating the claims 
of American mothers. Fathers in many states still 
enjoy greater rights than mothers with respect to 
the control, education, earnings, services, or property 
of their minor children. For such 1 2 5 as these 
the equal rights amendment would substitute equality. 


subjection, 


Shows Need For Equal Rights 


By Burnita Shelton Matthews 


Concern has been expressed regarding the applica- 
tion of the equal rights amendment to labor legislation. 
The majority of persons have no means of existence 
save by working for money. Their necessities may lead 
to exploitation. To improve working conditions numer- 
ous laws of great diversity have been passed. Many of 
them apply to workers without distinction as to 
and the amendment would not affect them. But it wo 
invalidate labor enactments which put women workers 
in a class apart and subject them to special restraints 
not imposed upon their men competitors. For that rea- 
son the amendment is supported and opposed. It is 
supported by those who desire that women have the 
same freedom and opportunity as men to engage in the 
occupations of the community. It is opposed by those 
who believe that women should be permitted to engage 
in paid labor only at special hours under special super- 
vision and subject to special governmental regulations. 

There are four main types of special labor laws for 
women. The first bars women from specified occupa- 
tions. The second excludes women from night work in 
particular industries. The third prohibits women from 
working for wages except at or above a set wage level. 
The fourth fixes the hours women may work. With 
respect to occupational pursuits, personal choice and 
not artificial restriction should govern. Women have 
not sought to restrain men from becoming dressmak- 
ers and milliners and men ought to exercise equal tol- 
erance toward women. History, however, indicates that 
it is not uncommon for men workers to insist upon 
“protective” legislation for women in order to get rid 
of women’s competition. Every type of special labor 
legislation may work to the disadvantage of women. 
The equal rights amendment would prevent impedi- 
ments being interposed to the employment of women 
except as applied to other workers under like circum- 
stances. It would necessitate that labor regulations be 
based on the nature of the work as much of it is 
already, and not on the sex of the worker. 

Oppofients of the amendment say it has no definition 
of equal rights. The Constitution deals in general] lan- 
guage, not in specifications. For example, there is no 
definition of liberty, equal protection or general wel- 
fare. The opponents also say that specific state legis- 
lation is preferable to the amendment. To change in- 
numerable wrongs into rights by specific bills would 
require generations of effort by women. Besides, gains 
made at one legislative session often are lost in later 
sessions, while under the amendment equal rights 
could not be denied by any state legislature or by Con- 
gress. Opponents assert that litigation would follow 
the amendment. Even so, it would be less than is now 
caused by the numerous state laws concerning women. 

An amendment to the Constitution must be ratified 
by three-fourths of the state legislatures before it 
becomes operative. During the process of ratification 
each state may alter its laws to conform to the new 
concept of justice to women. 

The feminist movement here is not much over one 
hundred years old. The first step was to provide edu- 


cational opportunities. The second was to give women 


the franchise. Each was accomplished by long and bit- 
ter struggle with many women in the opposing camp. 
The third step is legal emancipation which is to be 
accomplished by the equal rights amendment. Then men 
and women will be in a position to make their greatest 
contribution to civilization and human happiness. 
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Can Wo 


HE problem no longer is “Shall married women 
work?” but “Can working women marry?”’. The 
time has long since passed when a woman worked only 
until she married. Women work today because they 
must, and they must for several reasons. 


It used to be that only men had dependents. Today, 


the best substitute for life insurance is an older sister. 
Of all women gainfully employed in 1931, 63 per cent 
were a others. Of the 68,000 members of the 
Natio Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, only 3 — cent had no dependents in 
1988. One worker in two supported other persons, 
and one-sixth of those reporting were heads of house- 
holds of from two to seven members. In another sur- 
vey, made by the Y.W.C.A. among its members, whose 
earnings are small — — cent had other persons 
wholly or partially de ent upon them. If, now, you 
say to these women, “When you marry, you must give 
up your job“, you are saying Choose een your 
own happiness and the security of your loved ones”. To 


most women there could be only one answer. Mar- 


riage would have to wait. 


A great deal has been made of the jobs which would 

be thrown open to the unemployed if married women 
were dismissed. It has been said that if half of the 
married women gainfully employed in the United 
States were dismissed, this would be a perfect solution 
of the eo problem. But would it? This 
assumption is on the moth-eaten theory that 
wives work only for pin money. The truth of the 
matter is that wives work to support aged parents or 
younger brothers and sisters. In 1982, the federal 
government, acting on the theory that only men have 
dependents, — a law known as Federal Economy 
Act, Section 213 of which forbade the government to 
employ both husband and wife in the civil service. In 
August, 1937, this act was repealed because of the in- 
justice it worked. 


The Women’s Bureau has published a bulletin, “Ef- 
fects of Dismissing Married Persons from the Civil 
Service” , based on a survey of the affected couples 
made by the Government Workers Council of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party. This showed that not only was 
the act no economy—less than one-fifth of one per cent 
of the civil service employes were dismissed under the 
act—but it did a great deal of harm. Almost three- 
fourths of the married women dismissed had been sup- 

rting one dependent by their Over a third 

at least three persons completely dependent upon 
them. One-eighth had four or more dependents. d 
three wives actually had as many as eight dependents 


The dismissal of the married women under “213” 
meant that many persons, most of them aged, were 
forced on relief. And then you ask why married 
women work! Leaving aside as irrelevant the grief 
and heartaches caused by “213”, it was poor economy 
to force on the relief rolls several hundred persons 
simply to make jobs for a relative few. 


But the immediate families of the dismissed wives 


were not the only ones who suffered. Laundresses, 
cooks, and maids were also affected. A study of 64 
married women in state service in Wisconsin showed 
that these 64, who were wholly or partially 23 —— 
153 dependents, employed 100 r househol 

help, paid in one year $16,964 for direct service and 
54,830 for laundry. For every married woman who 


rking Women Marry? 


By Helen Robbins Bittermann 


works, there is employed one other person in her home. 


Far from creating unemployment, the employment of 
married women reduces it. 80 


But there is another aspect of the problem. One of 
the reasons advanced for the dismissal of married 
women is to make jobs for the young men and women 
in need of them. That is a praiseworthy reason. But 
the direct result of such a policy makes it impossible 
for these young ple to marry. Few of them can 
8 e salary of one of them, thanks to 
the obligations resting on young man and young wom- 
an alike. If a girl can work only until she marries, 
and the lad can not support her on his meager salary, 
marriages will be postponed indefinitely or a less for- 
mal arrangement entered into. 


One of the startling results of “213” was the number 
of formal se ions and divorces which took place 
on paper only. If both husband and wife could not 
work, they separated—that is, they gave different ad- 
dresses and continued to live together as man and wife. 
If husband and wife are not permitted to work when 
necessary, we may find that the obligations of mar- 

i are not assumed but that less permanent unions 
will result. The effect of this needs no further com- 
But what of the married woman who works just for 
the extra money, for fur coats or refrigerators or other 
knick-knacks dear to the feminine heart? If you can 
be sure that that is the real reason why a married 
woman works, I have no objection to her dismissal— 
provided you are consistent and dismiss the unmarried 
woman, and, yes, the unmarried man who have extra 
sources of income. If work is to go only to the pond 
then let us recognize that principle frankly a 
it — and fearlessly. us nize that scions 
of wealthy families who work are t bread from 
the mouths of the n , and dismiss them. No one 
would dream of doing that, of course. But it is just 
as reasonable and far more fair to create a parasite 
class of men and women incapable of work because of 
family wealth than to deny employment to the great 
body of married women because a few of them want 


Women work today because they have to work. 
Deny them that right and you take a first step toward 
relegating women to the home to perform the sole func- 
tion of breeding children for war. May this country 
never live to see that day! 


S. Elizabeth Jarman, Secretary of the Equal ts 
Council of Goucher College, writes of a meeting held 
January 31, addressed by Senorita Oyarzabal. 

Senorita Oyarzabal told of the outstanding Spanish 
women of past centuries and of the valuable work of 
Spanish women under the Republic in the fields of nurs- 
ing, education, medicine and law. N 

From 1927 to 1930, Senorita Oyarzabal was pro- 
fessor of Spanish at Goucher. She is now on leave 
rae oh ey and is studying at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

At this meeting the Equal Rights Council gained 
three members. 


| 
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Widespread Support For Capper Resolution 


ENATE RESOLUTION No. 82 has brought to its 
sponsor, Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, let- 
ters and telegrams of commendation from Govern- 
ment officials, organizations and individuals expressing 
appreciation for introduction of the measure and at the 
same time vigorously protesting the I. L. O. proposal 
to limit by world agreement right of groups of 
women to contract for practically all employment save 
domestic service. | 
According to the Capper resolution this I. L. O. 


legislation as our workers, whether women or 
men, may require for their protection and there 
is not the slightest need for any regulation by 


international convention to safeguard our in- 


7 ope t tor Capper’s | on 
will be passed. | 

“A copy of this letter is being sent to Senator 
Capper.” 


The National Woman’s Party on March 7, wrote 


roposal seeks to impose a lower standard of work- to Senator Capper the following letter: 


ng conditions upon many American workers, and in 
particular, upon many American women. 

Santiago Iglesias, delegate to Congress from Puerto 
Rico, on March 1 wrote to Senator Capper as follows: 


“Dear Colleague: 

J have read your S. Res. 82, and wish to state 
that I entirely agree with the purpose of same. 
The Territory of Puerto Rico has a civilization of 
over four hundred years, and I do not want Puerto 
Rico included in the idea of separation of the 
citizens’ rights that the people of United States 
enjoy. 

“The laws of the Insular Government passed 
by the Legislature of Puerto Rico in accordance 
with Organic Law given to the island by Congress, 
and the social and labor Federal laws that 
are applied to Puerto Rico are enough guarantee 
to defend the contracts of the workers, which 
are made in the way of collective bargaining. 

“If such Convention should approve such 
measure, the territory of Puerto Rico must be 
exempted. 

Jam certainly in favor of your resolution.” 


Under date of March 8, Anthony J. Dimond, 21 
Delegate from Alaska, addressed the following letter 
to Senator Key Pittman, Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations: 


Dear Senator Pittman: 


“Some days ago my attention was invited to 
Senate Resolution No. 82 introduced by Senator 
Capper opposing the international convention 
mentioned therein. At that time I tried to reach 
you by telephone to express my opposition to the 
convention and my hope that Senate Resolution 
No. 82 would be passed, and finally left a message 
with one of your secretaries to be transmitted 
to you outlining my view of the subject. 

“The proposed Convention with respect to 
‘regulation of contracts of indigenous workers’ 
would set up different standards for various 
groups of American women. Such a provision is 
entirely unnecessary because through the action 
of Congress and of State and Territorial Legisla- 
tures the citizens of the United States are fully 
capable of making any laws that seem necessary | 
or advisable for the protection of the women of 
the United States. Moreover, the term ‘indigen- 
ous workers’ is ambiguous and susceptible to 
several different interpretations, and no one at 


this moment can confidently say just how the feller Center, New torr, wrote to 


“The National Woman’s Party desires to express 
to you its appreciation for introduction of Senate 
Resolution No. 82 requesting United States 
delegates to the International Labor Organiza- 
tion Conference in Geneva in June to on i 


adoption of a proposed Convention on tion 
of Contracts of indigenous Workers', which would 
impose a lower standard of working conditions on 
many American workers, particularly women. 


This proposed I. L. O. Convention is the first 
attempt ever made to exclude by world agreement 
large groups of women from practically all em- 
ployment excepting domestic service. Regarding 
this Convention a questionnaire has been sent to 
Member Nations of the I. L. O., including the 
United States. Unless the United States replies 
opposing, it will be understood that the United 

The questionnaire gives as a proposed difini- 
tion of the term indigenous workers': 

The term “indigenous workers“ should be 
defined as including workers belonging to or 
assimilated to the indigenous population of 
the dependent territories of Members of the 

Organization (I. L. O.) and workers belong- 
ing to or assimilated to the dependent indig- 
enous populations of the home territories of 

Members of the Organization (I. L. O.)“. 


“There is no assurance that the I. L. O. Confer- 
ence in June will accept this su definition. 
There is no way of knowing what definition the 
Courts in years to come will accept. The suggested 
definition is not actually the definition of ‘indig- 
enous’. There is grave danger in interpretation. 
The questionnaire says ‘the term indigenous work- 
ers’ should be defined as ‘including’. It does not 
say this will be the definition. 

“The definition as suggested would cover Indian 
women on reservations in the United States; 
women in Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, Guam 
and other overseas territories of the United 
States, even if it covered no more. Is it necessary 
to regulate by international action the right to 
2 for their own labor of any American 
women? 


We are grateful, | 
Ruth Haller Ottaway, President of the National 


Council of Women from her 1 ene, in Rocke- 


nator Capper on 


courts will construe it. February 28: 


“In Alaska we feel ourselves entirely able 
through our local legislature, with such aid as 
may be obtained from Congress, to provide such 


“I wish to convey to you our deep gratitude 
for introducing Resolution No. 82 against the 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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A Feminist Thinks It Over 


By ALMA LUTZ 


N MARCH 2 I spent three hours at the Massa- 
chusetts State House listening to the most fantastic 


reasons why married women should not be employed 


in the public service. There was standing room only, 
and that was at a 7 ag) in the large Gardner 
Auditorium where the all-day hearing was held on five 
bills which would bar married women from public 
service, The majority of the audience were women 
arrayed against each other on these bills. 


_ The advocates of the bills have a tireless champion 
in Florence Birmingham of the Massachusetts 
Women’s Political Club, who has been campaigning 
with fanatical zeal against job-holding married women 
for 22 and who was responsible for the referendum 
on the question in fifty-seven districts at the November 
election, which resulted in a majority of votes to bar 
married women in the public service. 


The arguments were the same that have been given 
from time immemorial against every step toward inde- 
pendence that women have taken—the breaking down 
of the home, decrease in birth rate, neglect of children, 
increase in divorce. And added to these, were sob 
stories, picturing young boys and girls walking the 
streets in search of work while affluent married women 
held down jobs for the State; promises of an almost 
complete solution of the unemployment problem, if 
married women gave up paid jobs; and pleas for a 
family wage which would mean that all married women 
could stay in the home where it was assumed they all 
belonged. 

Arrayed against married women workers, in addi- 


tion to Miss Birmingham’s women colleagues were 


several men legislators, the Mayor of Somerville, who 
has gained wide publicity through his discharge of 
married women, and representatives of Labor Unions. 

Opposed to the bills were representatives of all the 
upstanding women’s organizations in the State, a 
woman 1 Mrs. Leslie Cutter, and a few men. 
Their intelligent, reasonable arguments shot holes into 
the unsound sentimental twaddle of their opponents. 
But unfortunately this is not a question which is being 
viewed in the light of justice, reason, and intelligence. 
When women's rights are concerned, prejudice and tra- 
dition take the field, and men and women who would 
be reasonable and just on any other subject, let their 
thinking be warped by the suggestion that women are 
just a little different. | 

It was very aera for me to sit there and hear 
men glibly advocate legislation which would take away 
one of the intrinsic rights of a human being, the right 
to work, and never regard it in that light because the 
human being was a woman. It was appalling to me to 
hear women pleading that this right be taken away 
from women, implying as in Nazi and Fascist coun- 
tries that such action would mean more husbands 
available for single women, and more and better homes. 


How I wished that day that the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature was at least half-filled with women legislators of 
the type represented in the group who spoke in opposi- 
tion to the bills. I wondered how women could be so 
short-sighted as to leave the responsibility of legisla- 
tion almost wholly in the hands of men, while they were 
content to continue using their talents in their clubs. 


Then, of course, most important of all was the 


thought that such legislation should unquestionably be 
unconstitutional. It will be unconstitutional when 
women insist on the protection that only the Equal 
Rights Amendment can give them. Women in Massa- 
chusetts are not the only women facing this problem 
this year. Similar bills have been introduced in Ohio, 
Connecticut, Oklahoma, Montana, Washington, Wis- 
consin, and Utah. With an Equal Rights Amendment 
written in the Constitution, women will not have to 
spend valuable time defending their rights. There will 
be no more power in the suggestion that women are a 
little different. 


Organizations Honor Pioneer 


Participating in the Capitol ceremony honoring 
Susan B. Anthony were the following organizations: 


‘Altrusa Club, Mrs. Lucille McMurry, President; 
American Association of University Women, Mrs. Dur- 
wood Sandifer, First Vice President; American Fed- 
eration of Soroptimists, Mrs. Caroline D. Stephen; 
American Medical Women’s Association, Dr. Kate Kar- 
peles, President; District of Columbia Branch, Dr. Ce- 
eile Fusfeld ; American War Mothers, Mrs. Irving Fair- 
weather, President; Association of American Women 
Dentists, Dr. Rosalind Moore Bain; Bryn Mawr Club, 
Mrs. E. W. Sturdevant, Secretary; District of Colum- 
bia Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Eugene D. 
Thompson, Chairman of Patriotism and Flag; Elmira 
aa Club, Miss Dorothy Graeves, of the Class of 


Florida State College Club, Helen Hunt West, Treas- 
urer; Government Workers’ Council, Mrs. Vera Fuller 
Johnson, President; Inter-American Commission of 
Women of the Pan American Union, Mrs. Manuel de 


Oliveira Lima; League of i am Women, Mrs. 


Mary Logan Tucker; Mount Holyoke College Club, Miss 
Dorothy Jackson; National Association of Colored 
Women, Mrs. Mary Charch Terrell, Honorary Presi- 
dent; National Association of Women Lawyers, Mrs. 
Edwina Avery; National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Miss Nina Kinsella, Pres- 
ident; National Woman’s Party, Mrs. Amy Ransome, 
Third Vice President; District of Columbia Branch, 
Mrs. Horace Pote; Maryland Branch, Miss Gladys 
Greiner; New York Branch, Mrs. Marie Moore For- 


Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic, Mrs. Lu- 
cille Tamm, President; Oberlin College Club; Osteo- 
pathic Women’s National Association, Mrs. Thomas J. 
Howerton; Pilot Internatio Mrs. Ina Russell Stacy; 
Quota Club, Mrs. B. Knight, ident; Radcliffe Col- 
lege Club; Susan B. Anthony League Foundation, Mrs. 
Ada Van Loon B. McGee, President; Sophie Newcomb, 
— W. E. Scull, Reporter; Society of Women Geog- 
raphers. 


Woman’s Council of the Washington Federation of 
Churches, Mrs. Frank A. Linzel; Wellesley College 
Club, Miss Anne Carter; Women’s Bar Association— 
District of Columbia, Miss Annabel Matthews, Presi- 
dent; Women’s Christian Temperance Union, Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Ramsey, President; Women’s City Club, Miss 
Sarah Grogan; Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, Mrs. E. K. Burlew; Women’s Na- 
tional Democratic Club, Mrs. Emma Guffey Miller; 
Young Women’s Christian Association, Mrs. Harold E. 
Doyle; Women’s Overseas Service League, Mrs. Fred 
W. Franke, Vice President 3rd Corps Area; Miss Su- 
san B. Anthony (Great Niece of Susan B. Anthony) ; 
League of American Pen Women. — 
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Laura Berrien In New England 
Under the able leadership of Mrs. Mary D. Heffernan, 
of Portsmouth, R. I., the Rhode Island Branch of the 
National Woman’s Party has reorganized and is plan- 
ning a program of intensive work for the Equal Rights 
Amendment, as well as for state legislative activities. 
Through the efforts of Mrs. Clara Snell Wolfe, national 
organizer for the Party, shortly before Christmas a 
State Committee was formed, including such prominent 
names as Mrs. James Karmarck, leading club woman; 
Miss Mary D. Anthony, who campaigned for suffrage; 
Mrs. Emma Tucker Kenyon and Miss Elizabeth Barr, 
of Providence, and Mrs. Michael Van Buren, of New- 


port. 


Initiating a campaign to bring Rhode Island support 
to the Amendment, and at the same time to focus 
attention upon the evil effects of restrictive laws for 
women, which the Amendment would render uncon- 
stitutional, the Rhode Island Branch invited as a 
speaker, Laura Berrien, Treasurer of the National 
Woman’s Party and President of the National Associa- 
tion of Woman Lawyers. 


Miss Berrien spoke to a large gathering at a tea 
given at the home of Miss Heffernan in Portsmouth 
on the afternoon of February 12, the guests including 
State Senator Sherman. Resolutions endorsing the 
Amendment and protesting against the Rhode Island 
“Night Work Bill” were adopted, Senator Sherman 
heartily concurring. 


The following day, Miss Berrien conferred with Gov- 
ernor William H. Vanderbilt, who on that date framed 
a proclamation setting aside February 15 as Susan B. 


Anthony Day. Announcement of the proclamation was 


made over Rhode Island radio stations on February 15. 


On the afternoon of February 15 Miss Berrien, as 
the guest of Mrs. Karmarck, spoke before the Provi- 
dence Club and that evening addressed the Providence 
Advertising Club, which has a membership of 101 
women, all advertising executives. 


Resolutions in support of the Amendment and op- 
posing restrictive laws for women only, were adopted. 


On February 14 Miss Berrien was the guest of Mrs. 
Edith Bartlett Conway, Woman’s Party Massachusetts 
State Chairman. She spent considerable time with Mrs. 
Conway and in consultation with leaders in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, in an effort to defeat the iniqui- 
tous “Night Work Bill,” and to call attention to the 
necessity for the Equal Rights Amendment. 


On Susan B. Anthony’s Birthday, February 15, Miss 
Berrien addressed the Rhode Island Council of Women, 
dealing exhaustively with the subject of Equality in 
Industry. Also speaking on this occasion was Miss Alice 
Hunt, President of the Consumer’s League, an author, 
and long a proponent of so-called protective laws for 
women only. Miss Hunt defended her point of view, 
which was opposed by her close friend, Mrs. Sara M. 
Algeo, who stated that with the granting of the vote, 
all restrictive legislation should have become obsolete. 
She said that she would have no less than murder in 
her heart should any “would-be uplifters” take from 
her, through so-called protective laws, a job she needed. 

As the guest of Miss Estella C. Macdonald, President 
of the Women’s Council, Miss Berrien was entertained 
at luncheon at the “Little Red Hen,” on Blackstone 
Boulevard in Providence, other guests including Mrs. 
Alice Hyatt Mather, of Chicago and others prominent 
in the Woman Movement. 

During the afternoon Governor Vanderbilt formally 
received Miss Berrien, who that evening at a dinner 


meeting, addressed the Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s Club of Newport. 

Miss Heffernan is including in the work program for 
the Rhode Island Branch of the Party an intensive cam- 

ign for the Equal Rights Amendment, a drive for 

e defeat of the Night Work Bill in the Rhode Island 
Legislature, and the building up a large membership 
for the Branch. Speaking of the Night Work Bill, Miss 
Heffernan points out that its passage would work a 
great hardship on the class in Rhode Island least able 
to stand it—the mill workers—who are in sore need 
of the employment provided by the night shift. 


Good News For State Branches And 
Endorsing Organizations 
From now on, State Branches and organizations 
which have endorsed the Equal Rights Amendment will 


receive 25% of the proceeds of the Equal Rights seals 
sold by them, if they send in cash orders of $15, or 


more. 

A check for $15 will bring you $20 worth of seals 
and enable you to make $5 for your organization; $75 
will bring you $100 worth of seals and make $25 for 
your organization. 

This arrangement will help State Branches and 
Endorsing Organizations finance their own work for 
the Equal Rights Amendment and will, we hope, stim- 
ulate their interest in using and selling seals. 

Send in your order today. 

: ALMA LUTZ, Chairman, 
Seal Campaign Committee. 


A MILLION VOICES 
PROCLAIMING: 


EQUAL 
- STATUS 


EQUAL RIGHTS SEALS on a million envel- 


opes—and the U. S. Mail will carry our 
campaign everywhere! 


ORDER AND SHIPPING DIRECTIONS 
Date. 


National Woman's Party 
Seal Campaign Fund 
$42 Fifth Avenue 


New York City. 

Please send letter-and-package seals as indicated below. 
$1 per 100 seals. 

enclosed for — seals, 


MEN AND 

WOMEN ips 

BALAN 

CONSTITUTION — 

; 
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Capper Resolution Gains Support 
(Continued from Page i 


limitation of the right of ‘indigenous’ women to 
conclude contracts and asking that the American 
delegation to the International Labor Organization 
conference vote against it. 
“I believe that our country should refuse to be 
a party to such a strangely worded and unjust 
pro and hope that your resolution passes. 
e National Council of Women of the United 
States is a member of the International Council 
of Women represented in thirty-five countries. 
You may know that the International Council 
has already taken action against the International 
Labor Organization’s proposed convention.” 


From Mrs. Ella A. Boole, President of the World 


WCTU, Senator Capper received the following under 
date of February 28: 


“Please t the thanks of the World’s Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union for introduci 
Senate Resolution 82, requesting the Uni 
States Delegation to the June Conference of the 
International Labor Organization to oppose the 
adoption of the pro Convention on ‘Regula- 
tion of Contracts of Indigenous Workers.’ 

“Through the signature of our Secretary, Miss 
Slack, the World’s WCTU has united with the 
women of other organizations in opposing this 
legislation, and that action has been reported at 
the Labor Office in Geneva. 

“Personally I feel that the word ‘indigenous’ is 
capable of many definitions, and that the whole 
2 of the rights of women to make contracts 

a national rather than a world problem, for 
national conditions vary in the different countries. 

“We are grateful to you, however, for introduc- 
ing the resolution and hope it may be adopted.” 


Under date of March 8, the committee received the 
following telegram from Lena Madesin Phillips, 


President of the International Federation of Business . 


and Professional Women: 


“Inasmuch as the International Federation of 
Business and Professional Women, numbering 
one hundred thousand members, of which I am 
president has gone on record as opposed to 
restrictions against women and especially has 
voiced its opposition to the discriminatory pro- 
posal for the regulation of contracts of indigen- 
ous workers now pending before the International 
Labor Organization, and because of strong per- 
sonal convictions in this matter, I support Senate 
Resolution 82 and urge its passage,” 


Alice Paul and Anita Pollitzer, comprising an 
official deputation from the National Woman’s Party, 
conferred before Christmas with Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins. They urged United States opposition 
to the I. L. O. proposal to restrict the opportunities 
of the “indigenous” women to contract for employ- 
ment and pointed out that the proposed Treaty 
was injurious to all women because of the peas 
involved, as well as injurious to the women who would 
be actually covered by the Treaty. Miss Perkins main- 

tained at the time, and has continued to maintain, as 
shown in a letter to Senator Capper of the Foreign 
Relations Committee this last week, that the United 
State delegation to the June Conference of the I. L. O. 
would not oppose the proposed Treaty. 


Mrs. Wiley Signs Letter To Board 


The name of Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley was inadver- 
tently omitted from the list of members of the Woman’s 
Party Executive Council ap ng in the last issue of 
EQUAL RIGHTS as signers of a letter to the Pan Amer- 
ican Board commending the ten year record of the In- 
ter American Commission and expressing the hope that 
Doris Stevens, chairman during that period, will be 
retained in that capacity. 


— 


Try The Radio 
An interesting, amusing radio script in drama form, 
publicising our seals and the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment, has been written by Birsa Shepard and is avail- 
able to all who wish to use it. Requests for the scri 


should be sent to EQUAL RicuTs, 144 B Street, N. E., 


Washington, D. C. 


Answer These Questions 
And Win A Prize 


In order to improve EQUAL RIGHTS and give 
_our readers what they want, we are offering a prize for 
the most constructive answers to the following questions. 

Do you wish to receive BQUAL RIGHTS once 
a week, twice a month, or once a month? 

What type of articles do you prefer? 

Do you want book reviews? 

How would you improve the magazine? ~© — 

If a separate subscription price is charged, can 
we count on you to subscribe for one dollar a year? 
Answers must be received by March 20. A copy of 

“Last Flight”, by Amelia Earhart, will be awarded to 
-the writer of the most constructive answers. Send your 
answers to EQUAL RIGHTS. 144 B St. N. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


atte, 


HOTEL ROOSEVELT 


Madison Ave. and 45th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Alva Belmont House 


NATIONAL WOMAN'S PARTY 
Rooms available to members and friends 


, Washington, D. C. 


Capitol Hill 


SUNRISE INN 


Apartments & Cottages—A Home for the Winter 


James H. Reardon, Mgr. 


Port Sewall, Fla. 
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